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New York, a humiliating arrangement that led to
no end of trouble. The executive government, the
press, and the judiciary were in the complete con-
trol of the Crown and the Governor, who was in-
structed to take care that "God Almighty be duly
served according to the rites of the Church of Eng-
land, and the traffic in merchantable negroes en-
couraged .'' Cornbury contemptuously ignored the
assembly's right to adjourn and kept adjourning
it till one was elected which would pass the laws
he wanted. Afterwards the assemblies were less
compliant, and, under the lead of two able men,
Lewis Morris of East Jersey and Samuel Jennings,
a Quaker of West Jersey, they stood up for their
rights and complained to the mother country.
But Cornbury went on fighting them, granted
monopolies, established arbitrary fees, prohibited
the proprietors from selling their lands, prevented
three members of the assembly duly elected from
being sworn, and was absent in New York so much
of the time that the laws went unexecuted and
convicted murderers wandered about at large. In
short, he went through pretty much the whole
list of offenses of a corrupt and good-for-nothing
royal governor of colonial times. The union of the
two colonies consequently seemed to involve no